ART AND LITERATURE
the days before bridge and dancing, offered neutral ground on which
the art of conversation was kept alive, and any narrow specialism
discouraged. The best society of this kind in London during these
years was the nearest approach to the French salon of the eighteenth
century, and many gifted women contributed to it* The coming of
Home Rule and the intense feeling roused by it made some breach
in it, but tolerance returned as the controversy became chronic, and
the fiercest opponents again met amicably on the neutral ground.
Painting was overshadowed by the Royal Academy whose stately
President, Lord Leighton, painted classical pictures with smooth sur-
faces and entertained the literary and artistic world at musical evenings
in his sumptuous home. Subject pictures, often with classical subjects,
were greatly in demand and the leading Academicians painted them
on an enormous scale, and reproductions of them in " photogravure "
found a ready market. Alma Tadema's fantasies of white marble and
Greek maidens looking out on wine-coloured seas were bought as
fast as he could paint them, and much skilful craftsmanship went to
their making. Others produced large landscapes varying little from
year to year, but faithfully portraying types of English, Welsh and
Scottish scenery. Millais was past his best period, but Watts held a
large public by his allegorical pictures, some of which had serious
imaginative and artistic qualities which a later generation has rated
below their value. Outside the Academic circle Bume-Jones went
his own way with his elaborate and highly embroidered mediaeval
designs winning the respect due to beautiful craftsmanship, and
Holman Hunt and Madox Brownstill kept the pre-Raphaelite tradition
alive. At the other end of the scale Whistler startled the Academic
painters with a charming blend of Japanese and French impressionism,
and brought down upon his head the wrath of Ruskin. who charged
him with " throwing a paint-box at the head of the public." Hence
a libel action (ending in a farthing damages for the painter) in which
the expert witnesses illustrated the total incapacity, from which artists
commonly suffer, of appreciating work that differs from their own
or seems to challenge their own practice. Whistler, who was a great
wit as well as a painter of genius, had his revenge in a series of lectures